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THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART. 



By Howard F. Stratton. 




Study of a Silver Vase, by S. H. Letcetvvorth, 



TO be practical is to be in line with 
the thought of to-day. It is the 
touchstone by which all enterprises 
are tested; and the testimony 
which decides for an institution 
when brought into any sort of question. 
It seems such common practice to 
distinguish between the practical and the 
artistic/ that it has come to be 
pretty generally believed that 
they may not be combined ; 
and that the effort to do so is 
something akin to the /eat of 
trying to travel in two direc- 
tions at once. Yet the most 
beautiful things which the 
world has ever been allowed to 
gaze on have been quite as 
distinctly for the world's every- 
day service as its admiration. 

Architects and decorators 
complain that it is next to im- 
possible to find well- trained 
workers to carry out their ideas; 
they either do not understand 
a suggestive sketch ; 
cannot interpret a 
drawing in plan 
v^ and elevation ; do 
not know anything 
about styles of or- 
nament, and do 
violence to historic 
accuracy and one^ 
feelings, by thrusting Renaissance details into Romanesque build- 
ings; or lack the careful training of hand and eye which are 
necessary to insure results which can be depended upon. 

Admitting that we are not as a people remarkably artistic by 
nature, our education could certainly correct all these mentioned 
defects, which are matters of understanding and practice. It 
does not require genius to put proper mouldings on a certain 
style of building ; or inspiration to discover which of two draw- 
ings represents the floor ; and a reasonable amount of effort will 
enable most people to draw a clear line and take a reliable 
measurement with either eye or hand. 

Tour readers need scarcely be reminded that the American 
South Kensington Museum, known as the Pennsylvania Museum, 
and School of Industrial Art, in Philadelphia, is not only a 
museum of art in all its branches and technical applications, with 
a special view to the development of the art industries of the 
State, but also provides instruction in drawing, painting, model- 
ing, designing, etc., through practical schools connected with the 
institution. The pupils attending the school are thus instructed 
with a view to becoming designers, superintendents, teachers, or 
workmen in the various constructive and decorative arts. The 
standing exhibition of the museum is located at Memorial Hall, 
where the various collections are intended to illustrate as largely 
as possible the application of art to industry. The institution, 
in fact, owes its origin to the increased interest in art education 
awakened by the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. A fund of fifty 
thousand dollars was subscribed with which to create the nucleus 
of the institution, by making purchases at the Exhibition. 
Around this nucleus has grown, by purchase, gift and bequest, a 
collection consisting of over ten thousand objects. The major 
part of the collection of products of British India, shown at the 
Centennial Exhibition, was presented to the museum by the 
British Government at the close of that Exhibition. The Moore 
memorial collection of objects of art, presented to the museum by 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, as a memorial of her late husband, occu- 
pies the entire side corridor. It contains exquisite examples of 
embroidery, fans, jewelry, pottery and porcelain, metal work, 
enamels, carved work in ivory and wood, tapestries and pictures. 
There are also the Caspar Clark collection of Persian metal 
work, the Veaux collection of Etruscan Pottery, and the Ful- 
gence collection of textiles. The school of industrial art com- 
prises the art school, conducted by Principal L. W. Miller and a 
special faculty. The textile school is conducted by Head Master 
E. A. Posselt and a special staff. 

The first object of the Pennsylvania Museum School of In- 



dustrial Art, is to thoroughly train the student in elementary 
work; which does not mean suppressing all his individuality by 
drudgery, but getting command of the language that he may be 
able to express himself. 

During the preliminary course of drawing, constant exercise 
is given in invention by the designing of various patterns from 
natural forms ; analysis of vegetable growths (such as the one 
published in this article) being made by each pupil, for the pur- 
pose of gaining original suggestions. Geometrical spaces are 
given to be filled with a repeating ornament which shall disguise 
the foundation lines, and give an all over pattern, with no dis- 
tracting stripes or figures in it. 

A sufficient insight into instrumental work, plane and descrip- 
tive geometry, orthographic projection and perspective, is taken 
to lay the foundation for all kinds of mechanical draughting, 
and the student is well prepared to enter a special school of 
that kind. 

In the study of historic ornament, the useless and time-hon- 
ored custom of copying actual examples, has yielded to the better 
method of familiarizing the class with these examples and teach- 
ing by lectures and drawings on the blackboard, the principles 
which underlie their construction, and then setting them to make 
something of their own in that particular style. 

Free-hand drawing in pen and ink forms a large part of the 
general course. Its excellence as discipline, and its commercial 
value since the invention of so many reproductive processes of 
engraving, render it especially useful. The study of a Silver 
Vase, by S. H. Letchworth, the drawing of the Carved Armchair, 
by Vernon H. Bailey, and the Study of Flowers, by Mary F. 
Price, are examples of proficiency in drawing acquired by pupils 
of the school. Studies are also made in charcoal, crayon, red 
chalk and wash the medium best suited to the subjects— which 




DRAWING FROM FURNITURE, BY VERNON H. BAILEY. 
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DRAWING OF FLOWERS, BY MARY L. PRICE. 
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are as varied as possible ; the collection in the museum being at 
the service of the school, and opportunities for work from the 
living model, in the advanced classes, also offered. 

The school is very fortunate in having Mr. Boyle as instructor 
in the modeling classes. His " Stone Age in America," has made 
him known both at home and abroad ; the appreciation of the 
work being probably greater there than here. Some examples 
of modelled and cast work are published. 

In this department, as in all others, the security of the foun- 
dation is well tested before the student is allowed to build up 
anything of pretentious invention. 

Miss Bonsalls' frieze, representing the months, and the Egyp- 
tian design for a carpet border, by S. L. Letch worth, are exam- 
ples of some of the decorative work. In this, and the classes of 
applied design, an apprenticeship of hard color study is required. 
Simple designs treated in several schemes of color; careful 
matching of tints ; sketches of flowers and groups of various 
sorts, arranged with reference to good suggestions for color com- 
binations ; cartoons for stained glass and mural decorations, and 
patterns for rugs, carpets, wall papers, oil cloths, prints, etc., are 
required. 

In the weaving department the students draw their own 
designs, compose schemes of color, and transfer them to the 
squared paper for the cards used on the looms, which they must 
also understand how to cut. The patterns are set up on the 



of our American wares, and in the hope of informing the shapes 
with more grace, and the decoration with more beauty and 
appropriateness. In the recent competition — which was practic- 
ally national— the highest praise was bestowed upon the Penn- 
sylvania Museum's students drawings and designs, and there is 
every chance that this so much needed enterprise will be estab- 
lished under the direction, artistically, of that institution. 
When the stained glass manufacturers, and the metal workers, 
and other art industries do as much, we shall begin to cast 
from us our reproach, and produce what is beautiful, as well as 
useful, and perhaps acquire a national reputation in things 
which are artistic, such as we have for things ingenious. 



WE lately saw some choice embossed wall paper patterns 
wholly spoilt by being flattened and pounded by the 
paperhanger, owing to the glue and paste not taking a 
ready grip. It is well to know that the holding power of either 
is increased by being applied warm ; in lieu of this, the walls 
may be previously brushed over with hot water. 



A 



CHAIR has been brought out, the upper portion of which, 
constituting a solid panel, can be turned down over and; 
above the seat to serve as a temporary table, or be re- 




EGYPTIAN DESIGN FOR CARPET BORDER, BY S. L. LETCHWORTH. 



loom, and all the technical points of the manufacture of textiles 
are taught on the work which they have carried from the begin- 
ning. This complete knowledge of the entire process from the 
first sketch of the design to its completion as a fabric, including 
dyeing and finishing, and the understanding of chemistry which 
this implies, is possessed by comparatively few men in the busi- 
ness. As in many others, it is customary in this to delegate each 
part to some one capable of doing that, and then passing the 
article on to the next stage and worker. It can easily be per- 
ceived how much more likely the work is to be carried through 
with success, if each man engaged in it understands the whole 
process, and how much less machine-like, and more dignified it 
becomes. 

The students who finish their courses creditably very readily 
secure positions ; and, in the textile departments especially, since 
its efficiency has been so increased by the addition of the chem- 
ical laboratory, the number has been equal to the graduates. 
There is no question of this being the best textile school in the 
country, and with few superiors in the world ; and. it has been 
made so largely by the manufacturers constituting the . Textile 
Association of Philadelphia, who have contributed largely to the 
support of it. 

The United States Potters Association is stoutly endeavoring 
to establish a national school of pottery, for the improvement 



versed at back, making an inclined support for a book or music 
Seated in an easy chair behind, with the desk before him, the 
reader can extend his feet through the aperture of the back, 
and so sit at ease in a half reclining position. 



A BRONZE metal smoker's wall pipe rack, mounted with 
scrollwork, is faced with clustered flowers, stems, leaves 
and grasses in bas relief and in the round which provides 
informal chance recesses for the chibouks, which may be placed 
in any fancied positions. Even butterflies and birds on the 
wing assist to this end. 



FOR window flower vases, shield-like forms of wood, covered 
with silk velveteen, are now made adorned with relief 
figures in metal or compo, and having in the center a 
divided cocoanut in which flowers or plants are inserted, sus- 
pended by chains. There are also iron pots for flowers, encased 
in light brass basket-work, and suspended by chains of some 
metal attached to a projecting wrought iron fanciful ribbon 
band springing from a shield form screwed to the wall. 
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